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THE  UNITED  KINGDOMS 
LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  INDUSTRY^ 

By  Claude  E.  Dobbins 
Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division 

Summary 

Although  livestock  is  raised  in  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  enough  meat 
is  produced  for  the  country's  requirements.   Thus,  about  30  percent  of  the  beef  is  imported, 
60  percent  of  the  mutton  and  lamb,   5  percent  of  the  fresh  pork,  and  a  third  of  the  ham  and 
bacon. 

Most  of  the  U.  K.  beef  industry  is  correlated  with  dairy  farming,  although  beef  is  one 
of  the  main  products  of  British  farming.  Beef  cattle  are  mostly  grassfed,  with  some  winter 
feeding  in  all  areas  and  especially  in  those  of  extreme  winters  in  northern  England  and 
Scotland.  In  1960,  cattle  numbers  were  estimated  at  11.7  million  head,  about  13  percent 
above  the  1951-55  average  of  10. 1  million. 

During  1960,  hog  numbers  were  estimated  at  6. 1  million  head,  13  percent  above  the 
5.  3  million  average  for  1951-55.  Bacon-type  hogs  are  the  most  popular  type  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Sheep  numbers  in  1960  were  estimated  at  20. 1  million  head,  18  percent  above  the 
16.4  million  average  for  1951-55.  Sheep  are  raised  in  most  areas  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  heaviest  production  in  the  west  and  north. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  world's  largest  importer  of  meat,  usually  taking 
about  60  percent  of  world  trade  annually  and  over  40  percent  of  total  meat  supplies,  with 
the  Commonwealth  market  countries  supplying  about  two-fifths  of  its  imports.  The  Com- 
monwealth countries  have  traditionally  enjoyed  tariff  preferences  in  the  U.  K.   market. 

In  1960,  meat  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  3.  0  billion  pounds,  compared 
with  2.  8  billion  pounds  in  1959  and  a  2.  3  billion-pound  average  during  1951-55. 

Imports  in  1960  were  comprised  of  2.  6  billion  pounds  of  fresh  meats  and  390  million 
pounds  of  canned  meats;  in  1959,  they  were  2.4  billion  pounds  fresh  meats  and  410  million 
pounds  of  canned  meats. 

Because  of  this  high  dependence  on  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  trying  to 
increase  domestic  livestock  production.  Since  1937,  it  has  used  production  incentives  to 
do  this. 

During  and  immediately  following  World  War  II,  the  United  States  was  a  major  sup- 
plier of  meat  and  meat  products  to  the  United  Kingdom,  financed  largely  with  U.S.  lend-lease 
and  other  aid  measures.  When  the  United  Kingdom  started  its  economic  recovery,  trade 
was  mainly  with  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  with  soft-currency  areas  because  of  the 
U.K.  dollar  shortage.  Thus,  U.S.  exports  of  some  items  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  sub- 
stantially limited.  Recently,  however,  U.S.  trade  has  been  increasing,  but  is  still  negligi- 
ble compared  with  total  U.K.  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products.  Lard,  tallow  and  grease, 
and  variety  meats  are  the  dominant  U.  S.  livestock  products  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
U.  S.  exports  of  livestock  and  meat  products  are  expected  to  face  increased  competition  in 
the  U.  K.   market  in  the  near  future. 


Dairy-beef  farms  of  Ayrshire 
County,   Scotland.     The  well-known 
Ayrshire  breed  takes  its  name 
from  this  county.     Some  of  them 
are  pictured  at  the  top,  and  at 
the  right  is  an  Ayrshire- 
Hereford  cross. 


Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay  are  the  leading  traditional  exporters 
of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland  are  the  principal 
suppliers  of  pork  and  pork  products. 

Importance  of  Livestock  Industry 

Agricultural  production  continues  to  hold  an  important  position  in  the  U.K.  economy, 
and  livestock  production  is  the  most  important  segment  of  this  industry. 

During  1959-60  fiscal  year,  gross  farm  output  from  livestock  totaled  $2.  9  billion 
(including  dairy  and  poultry)  which  represented  70  percent  of  total  farm  output.  Approxi- 
mately 42  percent  of  this,  or  $1. 1  billion,  was  derived  from  the  marketing  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep. 

U.  K.  meat  production  (including  variety  meats)  for  1960  is  estimated  at  4.  1  billion 
pounds,  or  nearly  2  percent  above  the  1959  total  of  4.  0  billion  pounds,  and  22  percent  above 
the  1951-55  average  of  3.  3  billion  pounds. 

Cattle 


During  1960,  cattle  numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  an  alltime  high  of  11.7 
million  head,  2  percent  above  1959 and  15  percent  above  the  10.1  million  average  of  1951-55. 

Most  of  the  beef  cattle  destined  for  slaughter  originate  on  dairy  farms.  About  90  per- 
cent of  the  U.  K.  beef  animals  are  a  cross  between  the  dairy  cow  and  the  beef  bull.  The  re- 
maining 10  percent  of  domestic  beef 'animals  are  the  beef-type  breeds,  mostly  from  northern 


England  and  Scotland.  The  meat  from  the  beef-type  animal  is  used  mostly  for  special  res- 
taurant and  resort  hotel  trade,  since  it  contains  more  superficial  fat  than  the  average  British 
housewife  will  accept. 

Table  1.  -LIVESTOCK:   Numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-601/ 


Year 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

Average: 

1951-55  

10, 132 

16,428 

5,304 

Annual: 

1956 

10,710 

17, 442 

6,065 

1957 

10,819 

18,701 

6,576 

1958 

11,005 

20, 370 

6,699 

1959 

11,479 

19,391 

6,008 

1960 

11,  697 

20,064 

6,  129 

1/  Census  as  of  December  1. 

U.  K.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,   Food  and  Fisheries;  Agricultural  Census  Branch  and  Statis- 
tics Division. 


The  majority  of  the  breeding  cows  are  Holstein-Freisan  or  Ayrshire,  crossed  with 
Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus,  or  Shorthorn  to  produce  the  beef  animal  for  slaughter  purposes. 
The  average  slaughter  age  for  cattle  is  3  to  5  years.  At  present,  attempts  are  being  made 
to  produce  leaner  beef  animals  which  can  be  slaughtered  at  an  earlier  age  without  lowering 
the  dressing  percentage. 

Beef  cattle  can  be  more  or  less  successfully  carried  on  almost  every  farm  in  the 
United  Kingdom  except  those  located  in  the  highest  grazing  hills  of  northern  England  and 
Scotland.  They  are  equally  adaptable  to  the  arable  farms  of  the  east  and  the  rough  pastures 
of  the  extreme  southwest. 

The  beef  producer  must  either  produce  abundant  grazing  or  inexpensive  winter  fodder. 
However,  there  are  some  farms  on  which  both  can  be  done.  These  are  largely  in  upland 
and  semi -upland  areas  where  there  is  pastureland  for  summer  grazing  and  arable  land  suit- 
able for  barley,  oats,  and  turnips.  Here,  cattle  are  bred,  reared,  and  fattened  to  slaughter 
weights,  usually  on  the  same  farm. 

Most  cattle  reaching  the  market  usually  pass  through  the  ownership  of  as  many  as  four 
farmers.  Many  farmers  make  a  main  enterprise  of  breeding  and  raising  cattle  for  sale  as 
"feeder",  or  "store",  cattle.  Usually  these  farmers  have  insufficient  buildings  or  fodder  to 
winter  all  the  stock  so  that  some  animals  are  sold  after  pasturing  during  the  summer.  Some 
farmers  specialize  in  putting  final  finish  to  the  beef  animal.  Beef  production  is,  therefore, 
not  a  single  enterprise,  since  an  animal  may  be  born  on  one  farm,  raised  on  a  second,  kept 
as  a  store  or  feeder  on  a  third,  and  fattened  on  a  fourth. 


In  addition  to  the  Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus,  and  Shorthorn,  other  breeds  of  beef 
cattle  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  Galloway,  Belted  Galloway,  Devon,  Sus- 
sex, and  Lincoln  Red. 


Hogs 

In  1960,  hog  numbers  were  estimated  at  6.1  million  head,  2  percent  above  the  6.0  million 
in  1959,  and  15  percent  above  the  5.  3  million  average  during  1951-55.  During  1958  the  hog 
population  reached  an  alltime  high  of  6.7  million  head.  As  is  true  of  other  livestock,  hogs 
are  raised  in  most  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Landrace,  Large  White,  Essex,  and  Wessex 
are  the  most  popular  breeds,  with  the  former  two  being  the  most  prevalent.  England  is  con- 
tinuing to  breed  for  a  longer  and  leaner  type  hog,  which  is  so  popular  in  the  European  market. 

The  Wiltshire  bacon  market  demands  hogs  of  200  pounds,  liveweight.  This  market  is 
highly  specialized  and  requires  carcasses  of  certain  measurements  because  of  the  method 
of  processing  which  includes  the  curing  of  whole  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fresh  pork 
and  pork  byproducts  market  will  take  hogs  ranging  from  90  to  300  pounds,  liveweight,  de- 
pending on  preferences  of  butchers,  factories,  and  localities.  Carcass  measurements  are 
not  of  prime  importance  for  the  fresh  pork  market,  but  plenty  good-quality  lean  meat  is  es- 
sential. In  this  market,  the  presence  of  fat  on  the  carcass  is  of  secondary  importance  as 
it  can  be  utilized  in  byproducts.  The  social  and  economic  changes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
since  World  War  II  have  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  fresh  pork.  It  is  report- 
ed that  more  than  two-thirds  of  total  domestic  pig  production  is  used  in  the  local  pork 
market. 

Sheep 

The  United  Kingdom  is  climatically  adapted  to  sheep  raising.     The  sheep  population 
in  1960  was  20. 1  million  head,   3  percent  above  the  1959  estimate  of  19.4  million,  and  22 
percent  above  the  16.  4  million  in  1951-55.    In  1939,  the  sheep  population  reached  an  alltime 
high  of  26.  9  million  head.    After  that  year,  it  decreased  until  1950,  when  numbers  began  to 
rise  and  reached  a  postwar  record  of  22.  9  million  head  in  1954. 

Sheep  numbers  have  not  changed  appreciably  in  the  last  5  years,  even  though  the 
United  Kingdom  imports  approximately  850  million  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  annually. 
Sheep  are  produced  in  all  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  heaviest  production  is  in 
the  west  and  north. 

There  are  many  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  Cheviot  ewe  crossed 
with  the  Suffolk  ram  is  a  popular  lamb-producing  combination  in  the  lower  counties.  The 
Scotch  Blackface  ewe  crossed  with  the  Suffolk  ram  is  extremely  popular  in  the  hills  and 
highlands  of  northern  England  and  Scotland,  but  there  is  also  considerable  crossing  of  the 
Cheviot  and  Blackface  breeds  in  these  areas. 

Slaughter 

Cattle  slaughter  for  1960  is  estimated  at  3.  9  million  head,  18  percent  above  the  3.  3 
million  in  1959  and  11  percent  above  the  3.  5  million-head  average  for  1951-55.  U.K.  cattle 
slaughter  reached  an  alltime  high  of  4.0  million  head  in  1956.  Commercial  hog  slaughter 
during  1960  totaled  10.  3  million  head,  5  percent  below  the  10.  8  million-head  record  high 
in  1959,  and  32  percent  above  the  1951-55  average  of  7.  8  million  head. 

Sheep  slaughter  was  down  10  percent  to  11.4  million  head  in  1960,  compared  with  12.6 
million  head  in  1959,  and  48  percent  above  the  7.7  million-head  average  for  1951-55. 

Prices 

Table  2  shows  comparative  prices  of  beef,  lamb,  and  pork  at  Liverpool  and  Chicago. 
Beef  and  lamb  prices  at  Chicago  are  considerably  higher  than  at  Liverpool.  Pork  prices 
are  similar  in  both  markets. 


Table  2.  —MEAT:    Comparison  of  wholesale  prices,   Chicago  and  Liverpool,  by  type, 

September  25,  1961 


Type 

Chicago 

Liverpool 

Beef: 

Manufacturing  cow  carcasses 

Cents 

per 

pound 

30.0 
30.0 

37.5 
37.5 

2/  26.  0 

Cents 

per 

pound 

14.  0 

Australian  frozen  steer  forequarter  crops    1/ 
Domestic  steer  carcasses  equivalent  to 

Lamb: 

Domestic  carcasses 

19.5 
26.0 

24.0 
23.0 

14.0 
.  13.0 

Hog: 

Light  butcher  carcasses 

26.0 

1/  Minus  plate  and  brisket. 

2/  Average  value  of  hog  cuts  and  lard  from  a  200-220  pound  hog. 


Potential  for  Increased  Production 

Livestock  production  has  gradually  increased  during  the  last  10  years.  Cattle  pro- 
duction has  increased  about  3  percent  during  this  period,  while  hog  and  sheep  production 
has  expanded  more  rapidly.  The  United  Kingdom  has  natural  resources  available  for  con- 
tinued expansion  of  its  livestock  industry,  and  the  government  is  continuing  to  encourage 
increased  livestock  production  through  subsidies.  These  subsidies,  however,  are  becoming 
extremely  expensive. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  persuade  farmers  to  switch  from  milk-type  animals  to 
beef  animals.  These  have  not  been  successful  so  far.  Still,  as  farmers  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  cattle  on  farms,  beef  production  will  go  up  since  most  calves  are  the  product 
of  crosses  between  dairy  cows  and  beef-type  bulls.  However,  no  great  increase  is  expected 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 


The  guaranteed  price  for  hogs  is  currently  based  on  an  annual  hog  slaughter  of  be- 
tween 10.  3  million  and  10.  8  million  head.  If  the  slaughter  is  smaller,  the  guaranteed  price 
is  increased;  if  larger,  it  is  decreased.  This  payment  plan  is  devised  to  eliminate  pig- 
cycles. 

Little  change  is  expected  in  sheep  production  within  the  coming  year,  and  there  was 
no  change  in  the  guaranteed  price  in  sheep  and  wool. 

Marketing  Practices 

The  U.  K.  producer  may  sell  his  products  through  private  negotiation  or  he  may 
engage  an  auctioneer  to  sell  them  at  the  stock  yards  for  a  commission.    Generally,  he  sells 


Table  3. —MEAT:    U.K.  production  (carcass-weight  equivalent),  average  1951-55, 

annual  1956-60 


Year 

Beef 
and 

veal 

Pork, 
fresh 

Bacon 
and 
ham 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Variety 
meat 

Total 
meat 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Average: 

1951-55  

1,481 

556 

675 

376 

261 

3,349 

Annual: 

1956 

1,806 
1,841 
1,821 
1.  609 
1.829 

811 

849 
961 
947 
945 

585 
594 
605 
605 
504 

434 
446 
426 
552 
501 

301 
307 
307 
305 
314 

3,937 

1957 

4,037 

1958 

4,120 

1959 

4,018 

1960 

4,093 

U.  K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture, 
Committee. 


Food    and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 


Table  4. -LIVESTOCK:    U.K.   slaughter  by  types,   average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Year 

Cattle 

and 
calves 

Sheep 

and 
lambs 

Hogs 
1/ 

Average: 

1951-55  

1,000 
head 

3,  467 

3,984 
3,970 
3,  660 
3,277 
3,862 

1,000 
head 

7,  680 

9.633 

9.731 

9,408 

12.  641 

11.425 

1,000 
head 

7,829 

Annual: 

1956 

9.900 

1957 

10,  008 

1958 

1959 

11,016 
10,815 

1960 

10,  272 

1/  Commercial  slaughter  only. 

U.K.     Ministry   of  Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth   Economic 

Committee. 


them  himself,  to  local  cattle  dealers,  packers,   or  butchers.     Those  sold  at  auction  may  be 
put  out  to  pasture  for  further  feeding  or   sent  directly  to  feedlots  or  to  slaughterhouses. 

The  marketing  of  livestock  is  under  the  auspices  of  local  authorities  who  has  the  res- 
ponsibility of  formulating  and  enforcing  marketing  legislation.  These  local  authorities  are 
under  the  overall  supervision  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Fisheries, 
which  maintains  offices  at  all  large  stockyards  for  the  purpose  of  market  reporting,  ins- 
pection, and  record-compiling.     They  record  daily  price  quotations  on  the  various  classes 


of  cattle  and  calves  (on  liveweight  basis)  and  on  sheep,  lambs,   and  hogs  (usually  deadweight 
basis). 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  these  local  authorities  are  the  officially  designed  stock- 
yards, which  are  located  in  nearly  every  large  municipality.  Also,  there  are  municipal 
slaughterhouses,  where  both  local  and  international  meat  packing  companies  can  rent  space. 
(Some  meat  packers  have  their  own  slaughterhouses,  usually  located  close  to  main  market 
outlets. ) 

Meat  Production  Policies 

Several  marketing  commissions,  such  as  the  Livestock  Commission,  the  Pig  and 
Bacon  Marketing  Board,  and  the  Bacon  Development  Organization,  were  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  World  War  II  to  promote  increased  domestic  meat  production.  Since 
1937,  subsidies  have  been  paid  to  encourage  producers  to  increase  the  volume  of  livestock 
products.  And  since  1946,  a  cattle  subsidy  program  (although  changed  from  time  to  time) 
has  operated  not  only  to  increase  domestic  production  but  also  to  protect  trade  with  the 
Commonwealth  countries. 

This  subsidy,  which  extends  to  1963,  was  gradually  raised  over  the  years  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  US$33.  60  per  head  in  1959  for  breeding  cows  used  for  producing  feeder  calves;  low- 
er rates  were  paid  for  other  classes  of  eligible  cattle.  Since  the  objective  is  increased 
meat   production,    subsidies    have    not  been  paid  on  cows  kept  solely  for  dairy  purposes. 

Sheep  producers,  since  the  beginning  of  1960,  have  received  US$0.42  per  head  for 
ewes  raised  for  lamb  production. 

Another  action  to  increase  meat  production  was  the  Hill  Farming  Act,  passed  in  1946 
and  providing  for  grants  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  developing  and  reclaiming  steep  slopes 
and  hills  into  grazing  land. 

Prior  to  1954,  the  government  was  the  sole  buyer  of  all  domestically  produced  live- 
stock for  slaughter  purposes  at  scheduled  prices,  which  were  determined  annually.  Prior 
to  1954  also,  the  government  maintained  a  monopoly  on  all  red  meat  imports. 

In  July  1954  the  meat  trade,  with  the  exception  of  bacon  imports,  was  turned  over  to 
private  industry  and  concurrently  domestic  livestock  marketing  was  decontrolled.  (The 
bacon  trade  was  returned  to  private  hands  in  1956. )  After  controls  were  removed,  subsidy 
payments  were  made  directly  to  producers  as  Agricultural  Price  Guarantees,  and  were 
also  paid  on  imported  meats.  These  producer  subsidies  have  substantially  increased  in 
recent  years.  They  rose  from  US$145.6  million  in  1955-56  to  $210.  0  million  in  1956-57, 
and  to  $232.4  million  in  1958-59.  During  the  following  year,  costs  fell  to  $126.0  million, 
and  in  spite  of  high  payments  to  sheep  producers  in  1959-60,  the  total  showed  only  a  moder- 
ate increase  of  less  than  $143.  0  million.  The  provisional  forecast  for  1960-61  was  esti- 
mated at  about  $128.  8  million.  This  estimate,  of  course,  could  vary  considerably  accord- 
ing to  market  conditions. 

Payments  to  livestock  producers  are  based  on  the  difference  between  the  schedule  of 
guaranteed  prices  fixed  by  the  government  and  the  actual  market  price  received  for  the 
livestock.  These  payments  are  administered  by  the  Fatstock  Marketing  Corporation —a 
qua  si- government  organization.  Price  guarantees  on  cattle  are  limited  to  steers  weighing 
at  least  840  pounds  liveweight  and  heifers  weighing  730  pounds  with  a  dressing  percentage 
of  not  less  than  54  percent.  Lambs  must  have  a  liveweight  of  not  less  than  55  pounds  to  be 
eligible.     Guarantee  payments  on  hogs  apply  to  those  weighing  between  90  and  280  pounds. 


Beef  cattle  eat  freshly  cut  grass  brought  to  the 
feedlot,  near  Liverpool.  In  this  type  of  feeding 
project,  the  animals  are  never  put  out  to  pasture. 

Due  to  high  market  prices  for  beef,  subsidies  paid  on-  imports  have  been  negligible 
since  1958,  when  payments  amounted  to  US$13  million. 

The  British  Pig  Industry  Development  Authority  was  established  by  parliamentary 
statute  in  1957  for  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding  the  domestic  swine  industry  through  pro- 
motion and  research  in  production  and  distribution.  To  date  the  activities  carried  out  by 
PIDA  have  proved  helpful  to  the  entire  swine  industry. 

Trade  Agreements 

Meat  imports  from  scheduled  territories,  which  comprise  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries with  the  exception  of  Canada,  are  under  open  general  license.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  agreed  to  import  New  Zealand's  surplus  meat  until  1967.  It  also  has  a  15-year  agree- 
ment with  Australia  under  which  it  guarantees  a  minimum  price  for  Australian  meat  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1955-56,  the  expenditure  under  the  Australian  agree- 
ment amounted  to  US$341,600;  in  1956-57  it  had  risen  to  $7,  280,  000  and,  in  1957-58,  to 
$13,272,000.  The  next  two  seasons,  the  cost  was  negligible  because  of  the  higher  market 
prices  for  beef,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  small  again  in  1960-61. 

Imports  from  the  dollar  area  require  licenses,  and  are  now  limited  to  pork.  Trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  continues  to  be  controlled,  with  imports  from  Poland  and  Hungary 
limited  to  quantities  specified  in  trade  agreements. 

A  long-term  contract  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  stipulates  that  at  least 
90  percent  of  Ireland's  exportable  surplus  of  hogs  and  bacon  must  be  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  quantity  of  pork  carcasses  to  be  shipped  is  agreed  upon  periodically. 
The  price  paid  for  Irish  hogs  or  pork  carcasses  bears  a  fixed  relationship  to  prices  paid  to 
the  producers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  bacon  is  bought  at  the  general  market  price. 

An  agreement  with  Denmark  stipulates  that  not  less  than  90  percent  of  that  country's 
bacon  available  for  export  shall  be  delivered  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  price  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation annually. 
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The  Netherlands  made  a  similar  agreement  for  the  export  of  bacon  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  quantity  to  be  purchased  and  the  price  to  be  paid  are  decided  in  advance,  annually. 

A  bacon  contract  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Poland  has  been  extended  on  an  an- 
nual basis  since  1953. 

The  current  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  permits  open  in- 
dividual license  imports  of  carcass  meat  and  variety  meats,  except  pork  carcass  meat,  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 

All  imports  of  meat  into  the  United  Kingdom  must  comply  with  both  public  health  and 
animal  quarantine  regulations.  With  a  view  to  reducing  the  source  of  foot-and-mouth  dis-: 
ease,  imports  of  pork  and  edible  pork  offal  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay 
are  prohibited,  beginning  February  1,   1961. 

Foreign  Trade 

Fresh  and  Frozen  Meat 

U.K.  imports  during  1960  totaled  2.6  billion  pounds,  8  percent  above  the  2.  4  billion 
pounds  imported  in  1959  and  33  percent  above  the  1951-55  average.  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries supplied  37  percent  of  total  meat  imports  in  1960,  compared  with  42  percent  in  1959 
and  46  percent  during  the  1951-55  period.  Compared  with  1959,  pork  showed  the  largest 
increase  in  1960,  with  mutton  and  lamb  second.  Larger  shipments  of  bacon  from  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  accounted  for  most  of  this  increase  in  pork  trade.  During  1960,  Den- 
mark supplied  640  million  pounds  of  pork  —  67  percent  of  total  pork  imports  of  959  million 
pounds.  New  Zealand  supplied  691  million  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb,  80  percent  of  the  860 
million-pound  total  in  1960.  Australia  ranked  second  with  69  million  pounds,  and  Argentina 
third  with  68  million.  In  1959,  New  Zealand  supplied  81  percent  of  total  lamb  and  mutton 
imports.    All  trade  data  are  on  product  weight  basis. 

Argentina  supplied  457  million  pounds,  or  58  percent  of  the  1960  total  beef  imports  of 
793  million  pounds.  Australia  was  second  in  importance  with  145  million  pounds,  and  Uru- 
guay third  with  72  million  pounds.  In  1959,  Argentina  supplied  474  million  pounds,  59  per- 
cent of  the  798-million-pound  total  beef  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  countries 
supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with  beef  include  New  Zealand  and  Ireland. 

The  United  Kingdom  imposes  quantitative  restrictions  on  meat  imports  from  the  dol- 
lar area.  The  pork  quota  for  1961  from  the  dollar  area  was  55  million  pounds.  Since  in  the 
United  States  it  has  not  been  practical  to  certify  that  pork  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  produced  in  the  39  States  which  ban  the  use  of  the  virulent  hog  cholera  vaccine, 
the  quota  affects  only  Canada.  Dollar  restrictions  also  prevent  North  American  canned 
pork  and  beef,  as  well  as  fully  cured  pork,  from  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  Argentina 
and  Australia  supply  about  75  percent  of  the  U.K.'s  beef.  Denmark,  Poland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands supply  the  bulk  of  the  pork,  while  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina  supply  the 
majority  of  the  lamb  and  mutton. 

During  and  immediately  following  World  War  II,  the  United  States  was  a  major  sup- 
plier of  meat  and  meat  products  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  supplies  were  largely  financed 
with  U.S.  aid  and  lend-lease.  As  the  United  Kingdom  started  its  economic  recovery,  a  pol- 
icy was  established  to  trade  mainly  with  the  Commonwealth  countries  and  second  with  soft- 
currency  areas.  This  policy  substantially  reduced  U.  S.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Recently,  U.  S.  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  on  the 
increase.  With  the  exception  of  lard,  tallow  and  greases,  and  variety  meats,  the  amounts 
are  still  negligible  compared  with  U.K.  total  imports  of  meat  and  meat  products. 
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Table  5.  —MEAT:    U.  K.  imports  by  country  of  origin  (product  weight  basis), 

average  1951-55,    annual  1956-60 


Commodity  and  country  of  origin 


Average 
1951-55 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Beef  and  veal  (fresh  or  frozen): 

Argentina 

Australia 

Uruguay  

New  Zealand 

Ireland 

Other  countries 

Total 


Mil. 
lbs. 

195 

155 

24 

94 

39 
39 


Mil. 
lbs. 

556 

224 

6 

177 

17 

4 


Mil. 
lbs. 

581 

296 

16 

126 

6 

5 


Mil. 
lbs, 

573 

280 

3 

31 

6 

9 


Mil. 
lbs. 

474 
245 
15 
16 
16 
32 


Mil. 
lbs. 

457 
145 
72 
46 
33 
40 


546 


984 


1,030 


902 


798 


793 


Pork  (including  bacon  and  ham): 

Denmark 

Poland , 

Netherlands 

Ireland 

Argentina 

New  Zealand , 

Other  countries , 

Total 


447 
97 
76 
30 
7 
19 
14 


499 
106 
93 
13 
16 
17 
13 


500 
110 
86 
35 
29 
8 
32 


499 
107 
59 
66 
13 
11 
44 


559 
109 
44 
44 
10 
10 
34 


640 

106 

86 

55 

9 

3 

60 


690 


757 


800 


799 


810 


959 


Lamb  and  mutton  (fresh  or  frozen): 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Argentina 

Ireland 

Other  countries 

Total 


550 
84 
86 

6 

5 


575 
68 

110 
10 
12 


548 
71 

105 
10 
16 


574 

101 

59 

14 

13 


660 
80 
54 
15 

7 


691 
69 
68 
21 
11 


731 


775 


750 


761 


816 


860 


U.  K.    Ministry   of    Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


During  the  last  decade,  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  improved,  and 
also  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  meat  products.  Because  of  limited  dollar  exchange 
and  sanitary  regulations  against  hog  cholera,  U.S.  pork  products,  except  lard,  are  not  per- 
mitted entry  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  improvement  in  economic  activity  and  consumer  income  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
contributed  much  to  increased  consumption  of  meat  and  animal  fats.  The  British  consumer 
has  gradually  shifted  from  frozen  to  chilled  meat.  Despite  a  higher  price,  chilled  meat  is 
in  greater  demand. 

Despite  its  protectionism  for  domestically  produced  meat  and  meat  products,  the 
United  Kingdom  continues  to  be  the  world's  largest  market  for  these  products  and  will  have 
to  continue  to  import  a  large  percentage  of  its  requirements.  The  price  of  U.  S.  lard,  tal- 
low, variety  meats,  pork  products,  and  hides  and  skins  are  currently  competitive  in  the 
world  market.  With  continued  improvement  in  the  dollar  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  expected  that  larger  quantities  of  these  products  should  continue  to  be  exported  to  that 
country  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Canned  Meats 

In  addition  to  fresh  meat,  the  United  Kingdom  is  also  a  large  importer  of  canned 
meats  —  canned  corned  beef,  canned  beef  and  veal,  canned  ham  and  bacon,  other  canned 
pork,  and  mutton  and  lamb.  During  1960,  canned  meat  imports  totaled  390  million  pounds, 
12  percent  above  the  1951-55  average  of  349  million  pounds.  Canned  meat  imports  during 
1959  were  410  million  pounds. 

Table  6. —CORNED  BEEF,   CANNED:    U.K.   imports  by  country  of  origin,  average  1951-55, 

annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Argentina 

Paraguay  

Mil. 
lbs. 
46.1 
32.0 

3.3 
.2 

6.7 

2.0 
6.6 
1.6 

Mil. 
lbs. 
59.9 
33.4 
5.4 

13.5 

.2 

4.4 
1.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 
105.5 

29.7 
7.1 
1.1 

16.8 

1.8 
2.7 
1.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 

99.4 

19.6 
3.7 
1.6 
1.8 
1.7 
2.9 
.  5 
3.2 

Mil. 

lbs. 

54.6 

20.8 
9.6 

26.4 
5.6 
5.5 
3.7 

4.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 

41.5 

10.8 

10.0 

Tanganyika 

New  Zealand 

8.2 
7.0 
5.4 
4.0 
.6 

Other  countries 

3.8 

Total 

98.  5 

118.2 

166.  1 

134.4 

130.6 

91.3 

U.K.     Ministry   of  Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


Table  7.  —OTHER  BEEF  AND  VEAL,   CANNED:    U.K.  imports  by  country  of  origin, 

average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

50.7 

43.9 

48.2 

55.7 

46.2 

32.0 

27.7 

22.7 

18.2 

17.8 

17.0 

20.0 

Tanganyika 

1-2       , 

1.8 

1.1 

2.2 

5.5 

7.6 

Netherlands 

9.0 

13.5 

10.5 

9.4 

7.4 

6.7 

Poland 

4.1 

6.1 

4.5 

5.6 

5.7 

6.2 

Argentina 

1.1 

5.3 

5.1 

4.4 

3.2 

3.0 

New  Zealand 

8.5 
11.2 

1.4 
3.8 

2.1 

4.9 

2.0 
2.6 

1.9 
5.9 

1.0 

Other  countries 

6.8 

Total 

113.5 

98.5 

94.  6 

99.7 

92.8 

83.3 

U.  K.     Ministry   of  Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 
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Table  8.  -LAMB  AND  MUTTON,   CANNED:    U.  K.   imports  by  country  of  origin, 

average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

New  Zealand 

Mil. 

lbs. 

11.1 

3.0 

1.5 

.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 
7.6 
2.9 
4.0 

Mil. 

lbs. 

11.0 

2.0 

2.1 

.4 

Mil. 

lbs. 

10.7 
1.8 
1.  1 

Mil. 

lbs. 

12.6 

1.7 

.9 

.8 

Mil. 
lbs. 
17.0 
3.9 

Other  countries 

1.4 
.  2 

Total 

16.0 

14.5 

15.5 

13.6 

16.0 

22.5 

U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries    and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


Table  9.  -BACON  AND  HAM,  CANNED:    U.  K.  imports  by  country  of  origin, 

average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Netherlands 

7.1 

10.5 

20.5 

20.2 

28.6 

36.5 

Yugoslavia 

.4 

.8 

3.3 

6.4 

10.7 

13.4 

Denmark 

3.8 

3.7 

6.2 

7.3 

9.7 

13.3 

Germany,  West 

13.6 

6.9 

8.2 

8.6 

9.2 

7.1 

3.5 

2.3 

5.2 

6.3 

7.8 

7.1 

Australia 

7.4 

2.4 

2.4 

3.2 

.5 

— 

Other  countries 

20.1 

6.4 

5.0 

5.1 

4.5 

2.  8 

Total 

55.9 

33.0 

50.8 

57.1 

71.0 

80.2 

U.  K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food    and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


The  U.  K.  average  annual  imports  of  canned  corned  beef  from  1951  through  1960  were 
113  million  pounds.  Argentina  is  the  largest  supplier  of  corned  beef,  sending  an  average  of 
59  million  pounds,  or  52  percent  annually,  since  1951.  Australia,  Paraguay,  and  Brazil 
also  important  canned  corn  beef  suppliers  during  this  period. 

Imports  of  other  canned  beef  and  veal  from  1951  through  1960  averaged  104  million 
pounds  annually.  Australia  was  the  largest  supplier  of  other  canned  beef  and  veal,  supply- 
ing an  average  of  48  million  pounds,  or  46  percent,  annually  since  1951.  Ireland,  Tangan- 
yika, the  Netherlands,  and  Poland  were  also  substantial  suppliers  of  canned  beef  and  veal 
during  this  period. 

Imports  of  canned  ham  and  bacon  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  1951  through  1960  aver- 
aged 57  million  pounds  annually.  The  Netherlands,  the  largest  supplier  of  these  products, 
supplied  an  annual  average  of  15  million  pounds,   or  26  percent  during  the  10-year  period. 
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Table  10.  -OTHER  PORK,   CANNED:    U.  K.   imports  by  country  of  origin, 

average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Country 


Average 
1951-55 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Denmark 

Netherlands.  .  . 
Yugoslavia  .  .  . 

Poland  

Other  countries 

Total  .  .  . 


Mil. 

lbs. 

34.5 

20.4 

.7 

4.1 

4.9 


Mil. 

lbs. 

34.7 

22.0 
7.8 
4.3 
4.3 


Mil. 
lbs. 
38.3 
23.2 
11.8 
3.7 
4.5 


Mil. 
lbs. 
40.3 
25.4 
12.6 
3.9 
5.2 


64.6 


73.1 


81.5 


87.4 


Mil. 
lbs. 
42.8 
26.6 
19.3 
4.9 
5.7 


99.3 


Mil. 
lbs. 
45.0 
26.4 
23.7 
8.6 
8.8 


112.5 


U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


During  the  last  3  years, 
and  bacon  imports. 


the  Netherlands  has  supplied  over  35  percent  of  total  canned  ham 


In  1951  through  1960,  imports  of  other  canned  pork  averaged  78  million  pounds  an- 
nually, with  a  high  of  113  million  pounds  for  the  period  being  imported  during  1960.  Den- 
mark was  the  largest  supplier  during  1951-60  with  an  average  of  37  million  pounds,  or  48 
percent  annually. 

Annual  canned  mutton  and  lamb  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  10 
years  averaged  16  million  pounds,  of  which  Australia  supplied  an  annual  average  of  11  mil- 
lion pounds,  or  69  percent  of  these  products.  New  Zealand  supplied  an  average  of  2.  7  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  during  the  past  10  years. 

Live  Animals 

In  addition  to  meats,  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  substantial  importer  of  live  animals, 
especially  cattle  and  sheep.  During  1960  it  imported  508,  000  head  of  cattle,  compared  with 
607,  000  head  during  1951-55.  Sheep  imports  during  1960  were  313,  000  head  compared  with 
a  202,000  average  during  1951-55.  The  majority  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  imports  were  feed- 
er and  slaughter  stock  supplied  by  Ireland,  with  Canada  supplying  a  small  number  of  breed- 
ing cattle  annually. 

Variety  Meats 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  variety  meats.  Beef  tongues  and  lamb 
variety  meats  are  the  principal  types  imported  from  the  United  States.  Pork  variety  meat 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  banned  because  of  disease  quarantine  regulations.  Other 
beef  variety  meats  are  subject  to  a  20-percent  ad  valorem  import  duty.  There  is  no  duty, 
however,  on  imports  of  these  items  from  the  Commonwealth  countries,  which  provides  over 
40  percent  of  the  U.  K.  variety  meat  imports. 

During  1960  the  United  Kingdom  imported  nearly  186  million  pounds  of  variety  meats, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  slightly  over  32  million.  This  compares  with  a  119- 
million-pound  average  during  1951-55,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  only  1.2  million 
pounds. 
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Table  11. —LIVESTOCK:    U.K.  imports,  by  types,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Sheep 

Year 

Cattle 

and 
lambs 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

Average: 

1951-55  

607 

202 

Annual: 

1956. 

605 

165 

1957 

813 

162 

1958 

642 

193 

1959 

474 

241 

1960 

508 

313 

U.K.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Fisheries  and  The  Commonwealth  Econom- 
ic Committee. 


Table  12.  —VARIETY  MEATS:    U.  K.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  average  1951-55, 

annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

New  Zealand 

Mil. 

lbs. 

77.9 

16.7 

34.1 

1.2 

6.6 

10.7 

3.4 

8.2 

Mil. 

lbs. 

53.8 

21.1 

34.0 

3.8 

6.9 

10.1 

4.1 

7.2 

Mil. 

lbs. 

56.7 

25.1 

40.5 

4.5 

8.3 

10.5 

3.4 

9.1 

Mil. 

lbs. 
50.2 
28.0 
40.5 

5.2 
11.9 
10.9 

3.8 
10.9 

Mil. 

lbs. 
40.2 
39.3 
32.9 

9.2 

8.7 
16.7 

5.6 
18.2 

Mil. 

lbs. 
29.2 
26.2 
34.3 

United  States 

32. 1 

Other  countries 

5.0 

(1/) 
(T/) 
59.0 

Total 

118.8 

141.0 

158.1 

161.4 

170.8 

185.8 

1/  If  any,  included  with  "other  countries.  " 

U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and   The    Commonwealth    Economic 

Committee. 


Lard 


The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S.  lard,  taking  355 
million  pounds  in  1960,  compared  with  a  122- million-pound  average  in  1951-55.  The  United 
States  supplied  78  percent  of  total  U.  K.  imports  of  453  million  pounds  in  1960.  Bulk  ship- 
ments of  lard  have  been  an  important  factor  in  making  U.  S.  lard  more  competitive  on  the 
U.K.  market  during  the  past  2  years.  Prospects  for  continued  high  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  excellent  as  long  as  U.  S.  lard  remains  competitive  with  that  from  other 
sources.    During  the  first  half  of  1961,   U.S.  prices  were  about  50  percent  above  last  year 
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and  shipments  were  sharply  curtailed.    Because  of  a  sharp  drop  in  the  U.  S.  lard  market  in 
June,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  considerably  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Table  13.— LARD:    U.K.   imports  by  country  of  origin,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960i/ 

United  States 

Mil. 
lbs. 
122 

5 
3 

1 
1 

Mil. 

lbs. 

169 

2 

16 

18 

13 

1 

3 

Mil. 

lbs. 

155 
25 
26 
18 
15 

5 

Mil. 

lbs. 

144 
35 
24 
22 
25 

1 
5 

Mil. 

lbs. 

281 
41 
11 
18 
12 
3 
10 
1 

Mil. 
lbs. 
355 

France 

50 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Other  countries 

16 

16 

10 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

132 

222 

244 

256 

377 

453 

1/  Preliminary 

U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 

Committee. 

Tallow  and  Greases 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  relatively  small  market  for  U.S.  inedible  tallow  and  greases. 
Total  imports  were  179  million  pounds  in  1960,  with  58  percent  coming  from  Commonwealth 
countries.  The  tariff  on  U.  S.  tallow  is  10  percent  ad  valorem,  while  imports  from  the 
Commonwealth  countries  are  duty-free.  The  United  States  has  requested  the  United  King- 
dom to  list  tallow  for  tariff  concessions  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).     If  the  tariff  is  reduced,  the  U.S.    share  of  this  market  will  probably  increase. 

Table  14.  —TALLOW  AND  GREASES  l/i    U.  K.  imports  by  country  of  origin, 


avera 

?e  lyai-DD,  i 

innuai  iy 

Db-ou 

Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960^/ 

New  Zealand 

Mil. 

lbs. 

3/1 

"75 
11 
15 

1 

Mil. 

lbs. 
17 
58 
17 
35 
10 

21 

Mil. 

lbs. 
26 
59 
7 
25 
14 

17 

Mil. 

lbs. 

10 

40 

5 

14 

7 

12 

Mil. 

lbs. 
58 
63 
13 
34 
1 
13 
17 

Mil. 

lbs. 
65 
31 

United  States 

36 

Other  countries 

7 

1 

14 

25 

Total 

103 

158 

148 

88 

199 

179 

1/  Includes  animal  greases  other  than  tallow  as  follows:    1956,   10  million  pounds;  1957,  7 
million;  1958,  8  million;  1959,   13  million;  and  1960,   17  million.    3/  Three-year  average. 
U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries    and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 
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Hides  and  Skins 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  relatively  small  market  also  for  U.S.  hides  and  skins.  In 
1960  the  United  States  supplied  about  5  percent  of  the  U.  K.  total  imports  of  81  million 
pounds  of  cattle  hides.  About  30  percent  of  the  bovine  hides  and  skins  came  from  the  Com- 
monwealth countries.  Ireland,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Argentina  are  the  other 
large  suppliers.  There  is  no  duty  or  other  restrictions  on  whole  hides  and  skins  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  is  a  10  percent  duty  on  split  bovine  hides  and  skins. 


Table  15. —CATTLE  HIDES: 


U.  K.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  average  1951-55, 
annual  1956-60 


Country 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

6.8 

3.8 

6.9 

5.2 

9.2 

10.3 

3.3 

3.3 

5.8 

5.8 

4.2 

9.7 

13.2 

9.8 

8.5 

7.1 

15.4 

7.9 

— 

7.9 

5.8 

7.1 

6.5 

5.9 

Italy 

5.0 

5.5 

6.3 

5.2 

6.5 

5.2 

40.5 

34.4 

25.1 

9.4 

12.5 

4.9 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

4.0 

4.5 

4.8 

United  States 

11.9 
4.5 

15.7 
7.2 

24.4 
5.8 

12.0 
4.5 

2.7 
4.7 

3.9 

2.4 

18.3 

.3 

5.6 

9.0 

— 

Other  countries  

27.5 

37.6 

37.9 

32.4 

29.4 

26.3 

Total 

136.5 

130.8 

132.4 

98.3 

104.6 

81.3 

U.  K.     Ministry   of  Agriculture,    Food   and   Fisheries   and   The   Commonwealth   Economic 
Committee. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  also  a  substantial  importer  of  calf,  kip,  sheep,  and  lamb  skins. 
During  1960  the  United  Kingdom  imported  12.  0  million  pounds  of  calf  and  kip  skins  and  58.  5 
pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins.     The  United  States  supplied  10  percent  of  the  calf  skins  and 
7  percent  of  the  sheep  skins  during  that  year. 

Present  indications  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to  be  a  growing  market 
for  U.  S.   sheep,  lamb,  calf,  and  kip  skins,  but  a  declining  market  for  cattle  hides. 

Consumption 

During  1960  per  capita  consumption  of  red  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  141 
pounds,  compared  with  an  average  of  117  pounds  during  1951-55.  Beef  and  veal  accounted 
for  49.  5  pounds,  mutton  and  lamb  25.  8  pounds,  bacon  and  ham  25. 0,  pork  19.  0  pounds, 
canned  meats  12.  6,  and  variety  meats  9.  5  during  1960.  Meat  was  removed  from  rationing 
on  July  3,  1954,  and  consumption  has  increased  steadily  since  World  War  II,  but  beef  con- 
sumption has  not  reached  the  prewar  level  of  55  pounds.  In  1960  per  capita  beef  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  was  far  below  Uruguay  beef  consumption  of  202  pounds,  Argen- 
tina 144  pounds,  Australia  101  pounds,  and  United  States  92  pounds. 
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Table  16.  -MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS:    U.  K.   consumption  (carcass-weight  basis), 

average  1951-55,    annual  1956-60 


Commodity 


Average 
1951-55 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Beef  and  veal.  .  . 

Pork 

Bacon  and  ham.  . 
Lamb  and  mutton 
Canned  meat  .  .  . 
Variety  meats  .  . 

Total  .... 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,061 

619 

1,196 

1,106 

572 

380 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,761 

849 

1,178 

1,215 

609 

430 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,826 
898 

1,216 

1,163 
730 
469 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,702 

1,001 

1,239 

1,190 

702 

465 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,409 
977 

1,261 

1,356 
701 
469 


Mil. 

lbs. 

2,592 

995 

1,312 

1,351 

659 

497 


5,934 


7,042 


7,302 


7,299 


7,173 


7,406 


U.K.     Ministry    of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth    Economic 
Committee. 


Table  17.— MEAT:    U.K.  per  capita  consumption  (carcass-weight  equivalent), 

average  1951-55,    annual  1956-60 


Commodity 

Average 
1951-55 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Beef  and  veal 

pounds 
40.7 
12.2 
23.6 
21.8 
11.3 
7.5 

pounds 
53.9 
16.6 
23.0 
23.7 
11.9 
8.4 

pounds 
54.9 
17.5 
23.8 
22.6 
14.2 
9.1 

pounds 
52.3 
1§.4 
24.0 
23.0 
13.6 
9.0 

pounds 
45.5 
18.8 
24.3 
26.1 
13.5 
9.0 

pounds 
49.  5 

Pork 

Bacon  and  ham 

19.0 
25.0 

Lamb  and  mutton 

25.8 

12.6 
9.5 

Total 

117.1 

137.5 

142.1 

141.3 

137.2 

141.4 

U.K.     Ministry   of   Agriculture,    Food   and    Fisheries   and    The    Commonwealth   Economic 
Committee. 


The  U.K.  market  is  demanding  leaner  beef,  as  the  average  British  housewife  is  look- 
ing for  tender  beef  with  no  superficial  fat.  In  the  last  few  years  the  trend  is  for  younger 
animals  with  tender  meat  even  though  this  type  of  meat  is  relatively  lacking  in  flavor.  Pre- 
mium prices  are  being  paid  for  this  type  of  carcass  in  comparison  with  a  well-covered  car- 
cass from  an  older  animal.  Carcasses  from  beef-type  animals  (Hereford,  Angus)  are  in 
little  demand  in  the  average  commercial  market.  This  type  of  beef  is  sold  to  special  hotel 
and  restaurant  trade. 

Competitive  Aspects 

Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  and  Uruguay  continue  to  be  the  leading  tradition- 
al exporters  of  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland  are  the 
principal  suppliers  of  pork  and  pork  products.  There  is  considerable  competition  among 
the  suppliers  of  meat  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  acceptable  to  the  U.K.   consumer.    In 
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order  to  maintain  a  competitive  price,  the  exporting  countries  have  established  govern- 
mental and  semi-governmental  organizations  which  regulate  production,  processing,  ex- 
ports, and  prices. 

The  Australian  Meat  Board,  established  before  World  War  II,  represents  producers, 
processors,  exporters,  and  the  government.  Under  the  15-year  agreement  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Board  has  the  responsibility  of  determining  deficiency 
payments.  This  agreement,  signed  in  1952,  encouraged  Australia  to  expand  exports  in  re- 
turn for  an  assured  market.  The  actual  prices  paid  from  year  to  year  were  to  be  related  to 
costs  of  production  and  other  considerations.  This  agreement  safeguards  the  interest  of  the 
Australian  producer  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  assures  the  United  Kingdom  of  supplies  with- 
out being  too  dependent  on  other  countries. 

The  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers  Board,  organized  after  World  War  I,  has  a  function 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Australian  Meat  Board.  Among  other  functions  the  Board 
is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  grading,  inspection,  and  the  marketing  of  meat  for  ex- 
port, including  that  which  is  shipped  under  the  long-term  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom. 

As  U.  K.  consumers  continue  to  demand  more  chilled  meat  in  preference  to  frozen, 
competition  among  exporters  has  become  keener.  Argentine  chilled  meat  sells  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  Australian  or  New  Zealand  meat,  all  but  a  fraction  of  which  is  frozen.  In 
recent  years,  the  demand  for  fresh  and  chilled  meat  has  placed  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  as  against  Europe  and  South  America,  because  of  the  shipping 
distance.  However,  Australia  has  recently  put  fast  ships  into  service  which  are  capable  of 
delivering  chilled  beef. 

U.  S.  lard,  tallow,  variety  meats,  and  hides  and  skins  face  strong  competition  in  the 
U.K.   market. 

Lard  faces  competition  from  domestic  production  and  imports  from  nearby  European 
countries,  especially  France,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  Historically,  France  has 
been  a  large  supplier  of  lard  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  expected  to  increase  produc- 
tion substantially  in  the  next  few  years.  Denmark  is  also  another  supplier  of  domestically 
produced  lard  to  the  U.K.  market.  The  Netherlands,  another  source  of  lard,  supplies  most 
of  this  through  re-exports,  much  of  which  is  further  refined  inedible  hog  grease  from  the 
United  States.  Even  though  there  are  other  supplies  available,  the  United  Kingdom  prefers 
U.  S.  lard  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  slight  premium  which  averages  approximately  one  cent  per 
pound. 

Periodically,  U.  S.  lard  faces  competition  from  vegetable  oils  because  of  price  fluc- 
tuations of  these  products  which  will  alter  the  proportion  used  in  the  manufacture  of  marga- 
rines,  cooking  oils,  and  salad  oils. 

Another  competitive  factor  which  may  affect  the  volume  of  U.S.  lard  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  availability  of  lard  from  the  Netherlands.  The  Netherlands  has  been  ex- 
porting lard  to  Japan  but  is  losing  this  market  rapidly  because  of  adverse  changes  in  trade 
regulations. 

U.S.  variety  meat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  substantial  gains  during 
the  past  few  years  despite  the  sanitary  import  ban  on  pork  variety  meats  and  stringent  im- 
port tariffs  on  beef  items,   except  sweetbreads  and  tongues. 

Lamb  variety  meat  items  do  not  face  this  type  of  restriction  and  have  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  overall  gain  in  variety  meat  exports.     There    is   a   large   potential   for 
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increased  U.  S.   exports  of  variety  meats  to  this  market.     However,  this  will  require  the 
following: 

1.  Elimination  of  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Adoption  by  U.  S.  exporters  of  certain  marketing  practices,  close  adherence  to 
purchase  specifications,  and  proper  control  of  quality  so  that  products  arrive  at 
the  destination  in  good  condition. 

At  present,  the  main  countries  in  competition  with  the  United  States  are  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Argentina,  and  Denmark;  these  countries  employ  quality  standards  required  by 
semi-governmental  organizations. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  small  but  significant  market  for  U.  S.  hides  and  skins.  In 
recent  years,  sales  of  sheep,  lamb,  calf,  and  kip  skins  have  been  growing,  but  those  of  cat- 
tle hides  have  been  declining. 

The  principal  competitors  in  the  market  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Ethiopia  for  sheep  and  lamb  skins;  Ireland,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Argentina,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  New  Zealand  for  cattle 
hides. 

With  the  situation  of  declining  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  and  larger  and  grow- 
ing numbers  in  the  leading  competitive  countries,  the  United  States  is  expected  to  lose 
ground  in  this  market  as  competition  increases.  Competition  will  intensify  for  cattle  hides 
as  well  as  calf  and  kip  skins,  and  the  United  States  should  look  to  the  U.K.  market  as  a  lim- 
ited outlet  during  the  next  several  years. 
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